ORAL HISTORY PROGRAM I am interviewing MARION JOHNSON. My name 
is Lois Diets and today's date is June 16,1939. This is tor the 
WASHAKIE COUNTY ORAL HISTORY PROGRAM. 

Lois: Marion, we are going to start out, .and could you tell us' 

\ij here your pare n t s w ere born, a n d w h y t h e y c a m e t o W o r 1 a n d ? 

Marion! My folks, I don't remember if I knew where my mother was 
born. It was back in Iowa that I first remenriber of my Grandparents. 

I would have to look back through records to find out where Dad was 
born. He Was born in Missouri, I believe. He came out, after he 
and Mother were married. They married right soon after they were 
out of college. And then, Dad came out to Cody, Wyoming, He had 
majored in Art in College, but he found that he couldn't make a 
living through selling paintings so he became a. Druggist, He went 
to Work in a Drug Store, Western Drug in Cody, Wyoming. And that 
was, I think I was three months old when We moved to Cody. We lived 
there until I was seven I believe. In the meantime, my brother Tom 
Was born, and as soon as she was able to travel, she had a heart 
ailment, and the doctor said she must go to a lower altitude, at 
least for a while. So Dad had to sell his drug store in Cody and 
take the family to, we went to San Diego, California, He obtained a 
job as a Druggist in San Diego. We were there a little short of a 
year. I guess. Mother didn't like California. She wanted to come 
back to Wyoming. So he came back at Cody, and of course he couldn't 
buy his drug store back so he had to look for another location. And 
he found a business that he could buy here in Worland. In 1913, I 
believe it was the month of December, he brought us all here to 
Worland, At that time, there weren't any houses readily available, 
so we lived at the Dorman Hotel for a while. Then they moved into 
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a house that was owned by Mrs. A.M. Hake, who Was the Mother of Lee 
Hake and Ray Hake who were in business here in Borland at that time. 

I don't remember exactly what kind of a business it was. We lived 
there for about a year or so. She had an apartment made in this big 
house. She had a big two story house. The present location is the 
a, it was the studio that, what is the name of the man that was in 
the studio business for a long time? 

L ois! Sh oww alter? 

Marion! Yes. it was where Showwalter Studio was, now it is gone. 

We lived there for a short time. And then Clyde Shirk built us a 
home. Clyde Shirk, and that is Mrs. Richard Gorst, is a daughter of 
Clyde Shirk. He built our home, and it was on the corner of 7th and 
Culbertson, It Was two blocks from Main Street at that time. There 
Wer*n'+ any sidewalks beyond where the bank was located, the First 
National Bank. So whenever it rained or anything, you had to wear 
boots of some kind to get to and from places because the mud Was so 
terrible. 

Loisi I don't think you have told me yet, what your Father's name 
was, or the name of his drug store? 

Marion! Oh, I'm sorry. The Drug Store was immediately west on the 
west side of First National Bank, the old First National. His name 
was Rubv C. Shu Its. My Mother's name was Gertude Westbrook Shultz. 

I don't know Where to branch off for you. Mother had graduated from 
f*oliege in Music. She was a. pianist. And she was involved in and 
you played at church, and you played for weddings, and funerals and 
all that sort of thing, just all the things in a small community. 

She had her place in the community. And then she also helped my Dad 
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in the Drug Store, She used to make pies, and she made chili and we 
sold it at the fountain for lunch. Dad was a member of the Masonic 
Lodge. His activities centered around a. lot of that, the old 
Chamber of Commerce and that sort of thing that went on in those 
days. The high-light activity in the fall was the old Washakie 
Days, Then they had booths set up on the street and various- 
businesses manned the booths and brought merchandise out to sell it 
to the people who would come into town. Down where, in the vicinity 
where the parking lot is, just East of the Washakie Hotel, they had 
a Bar-B-Que pit. For Washakie Days, they would roast an oven, guess 
it was beef really. They would build a fire and lay the Whole big 
animal in there on a spit and cook it two or three days. That was 
the main part of the meal. Then all the rest of the things we had 
to eat, prepared eggs, were donated by the local people, The ladies- 
all brought something. It went on, it was a full days activity,^ It 
went from early in the morning until one or two o'clock at night, 

So that was quite an affair, 

And then Worland grew slowly. Irrigation brought a lot of 
farming into the commuity, Because, they were completing, they had 
completed when we came here, one or two of the canals, Then latei 
they added another one to supply the irrigation for the area, I 
don't know What else to tell you about the early days, 

Lois! How about, did you work in the Drug store? 

Marion I I helped Dad and Mother. I can remember during, there was 
a terrible flu, influenza type flu, and people that had it, didn't 
last very long, and people would die, We didn't have enough caskets 

They had to make boxes to put people away, I 


to bury people. 
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helped Dad. he taught me how to fill capsules. He had mixed up the 
medicine that Was given. It had to be made into a. powder and then 
put into a. capsule. He had me filling the capsules. He put d. box 
Where I could stand up and be tall enough to reach the prescription 
counter. Then he would have me deliver the medicine. It Was a 
terrible epidemic and many people died. 

Lois! What kind of medicine? Do you remember? He had to make his 
prescription ? 

Marioni He mixed all the medicine was, or so much of it was made by 
the pharmacist. They knew how to make the medicine, and the 
ingredients that went into things, like hand lotions, cough syrups 
and things like that. They knew what to put into it to make it and 
put it in to a bottle. You just didn't buy it off the shelf. 
Everything was made, and the salves were made and that sort of 
thing. 

Lois: Were there very many doctors here at that time? 

Marion! No. There Was most of the time only one or two. In the 
early days there was Doctor Grey. His wife was a nurse. He had his 
office where the St.Clair family lives now just east of the Elk's 
Club. Later Doctor Gage came, later there were younger doctors that 
came in. I don't remember. Doctor Anderson was one of the early 
Doctors. I think he helped start the the Hospital. The first 
Hospital Was up above Viele's Furniture Store. Then they later built 
the Hospital which is now the Library. Mother helped Dad in'the 
store, and kept the books. 

Loisi How long were they in the store? 

Marioni Well, until Dad died. He died in i94G. My brother had 
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gone to college, the School of Pharmacy in Denver, and he became a. 
Druggist also. My brother's name is Thomas H. Shulze. There is 
just the two of us in the family. After Dad died, my brother ran 
the store, and I don't remember exactly the years. We were 
beginning to go into the depression, and Tom ran the business, for I 
don't know, for a few years until it just became impossible to meet 
expenses. He just closed it Up. He had people come in and sell off 
the merchandise, and just closed up the business. He Went to 
Michigan and Worked in a research lab of Dow Chemical Co. And they 
staved there for several years. Then they moved back to Cody, 
Wyoming. He married Jo Mayes, Who was, Mr. Mayes worked in the old 
Ford Garage here. I think the peoples name was Abston. I don't 
remember their first names, and that is where the dime store is now. 
That was the old Ford Garage. So they were married and they lived 
in Cody. I think they were married in 1938, but not sure about 
that. Tom Went to Work when they came back to Cody, he went to work 
for Huskey Oil. And Worked as ah asphalt salesman until he retired. 
He still kept his licence as a pharmacist all these years. I think 
he still has it. He is retired up there and lives up there in Cody 
noW. 

And Mother passed away, shortly, it was just four years after 
Dad died, She passed away, and she lived here with me at that time, 
And there Was a Doctor Anderson, and there was a doctor, I can't 
remember his name, he lived over here just across the street-at that 
time. He was a real young man. 

Loisi Well, shall we go to when you were born and Where? 

Marion I I was born in Gallatin, Missouri. At a, I don t know if it 
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Was rny Mother's Uncle or my Dad's Uncle, on a farm at Gallatin, 
Missouri. Then when I was three months old they took me to Cody. 
Then we came here in ISIS, December of 1913. 

Loisi So how old were you then? 

Marioni Well let's see, I Was born in 1906. May 3, 1906. So I 
Would have been seven Wouldn't I, So I was seven years old when I 
came here. 

Loisf What Were the schools like, do you remember any things about 
the schools? 

Marion! Oh yes, I was in the second grade, It was the building, it 
is now torn down, it was the old Emmet School, That was all the 
grades, the high school, and all the grades, Everybody was in one 
school. It was really interesting. I can remember one 
Superintendent of Schools, his name was Valintine. He never was in 
his office. You always could find him down in the furnace room, 
whittling, He 'would whittle wood. So if you had to go see the 
Superintendent for some reason, Which I had to do guite frequently, 
for doing something, why if he wasn't in the office, you went down 
to the furnace room, and he would sit and whittle and tell how you 
should Conduct yourself to keep out of trouble. I finished the 
eighth grade in that school. They were then building What is now 
known as the Middle School. In 1934, was the, our class was the 
first class to go into that, this building up here. Then we called 
it Washakie County High School, Where were we? 

Lois! You were talking about the High School. 

Marion! Oh. it was supposed to be ready by the time the school 
season started, I graduated in 1924, so it would have been the 
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year. 1919 or 1920 along in there, that we were to move into this 
building up here, But it wasn't quite ready, so we went to school 
in churches, and the American Legion Hall. We were scattered all 
over town, until the building was finished. We got to finish the 
year, no wait a minute, am I straight on that year. I'rn not 
positive. I graduated in 1924, so it had to be four years previous 
to that. We finally got moved into the school before the school 
term, that first year, was over. Ours was the first Freshman Class 
to go into that new school. I think that there were forty-eight of 
us that graduated from the grade school. Now where do We go? 

Loist HoW about where you met Bailey? Was he a local, did he live 
here, was he born here 7 

Marion! I Was married previous to the time that Baily and I were 
married. I married a. man that worked for my father in the Drug 
Store. And that didn't Work out very well. So after, I think Roy 
was one or two years old or something, he left and we were divorced, 
I Was awarded custody of Roy. 

Loisi How was it at that time, divorce is accepted now, was it back 
then ? 

Marion! It wasn't a very nice thing to have to be divorced, This 
didn't happen too often to people who were married at that time. 
Loisi That is what I was wondering, if you felt any stigma? 

Marionl Well. I just moved home with Dad and Mother. When Roy was 
little, I stayed there until Bailey and I were married, I guess I 
should back UP a little bit and tell you that When I graduated, I 
was Salutatorian of my class, And the lady, the girl that Was 
Valedictorian, beat me by a tenth of a per-cent or something in 
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cl §53 grades, she was Florence Shirver, from Ten Sleep. She hadn t 

attended our High School for I don't remember whether it was, it was 

a shorter time than all the rest of us. All the rest of us, we all, 
most of the people were from Worland. So they did make a rule later 
then, that you had to be a student a certain length of time in the 
Washakie County High School in order for your grades to compete for 
Valedictorian and'Salutatorian. I thought that was interesting. 

Loisf Did you go to college? 

Marioni No, that is When I got married, 

Loisi You got married right out of high school? 

Marioni So then, I went back, there was a lady who moved here, 

whose husband Was a Chemist at the Holly Sugar. And she was an 

instructor in Barnes Business School in Denver, Colorado. So she 
had just resigned her position, and she had all the books and 
things, So I took privite instruction from her for a business 
course, I was given the same examination as she gave to her 
students at Barnes Business College in Denver. I didn't get any 
certificate, but I got the information and study that I needed to, 
to a complete business course. That way I could stay home and take 
care of my son, do it all at the same time. 

Loisi So you didn't have any government aid back then like they do 

noW days? 

Marionl No, you had to work for it, Then I went to work for Noel 
Morgan, an attorney here, I was a stenographer, 

Loisi Did you type, were there typewriters? 

Marion I When I was in school, I took, the Principal and 
Superintendent, was Mr. Emmet most of the time, saw to it that I 
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carried five to six subjects every year. And he didn't have. I took 
every thing they had to offer in the whole curriculum '//hen I 
finished high school. I had a marvelous education, because they 
just kept forcing me to take so much stuff, because I had too much 
energy. I would get into mischief, When I, if I had any extra time. 
Lois! What did they consider mischief back in those days? 

Marion! Oh, passing notes between the students. We played pranks 
on the teacher. I know one day I was with some kids, and we rigged 

up a thing in the teacher's desk. So When she opened the drawer, We 

tied a mouse in there somehow, so when you opened, When She opened 
the drawer, why the mouse would go back you know, With strings. I 

got sent to the basement to the principal that time. It wasn't 
really bad. Once in the, when I was in high school, I was a student 
in Chemistry. We filled some water guns with some acid, And as 
they came into class and sit down, we had kind of desk chairs so you 

had room to write, a desk in front of you. The chair and desk Were 

all one piece of furniture up in Chemistry Lab. We squirted each 
other With the squirt gun and then when they would get up to recite, 
when they Were called upon, their clothing would just part. Things 
like that, 

Then after high school, I worked for Mr. Morgan for a. short 
time, and then I had a chance to go to work for George Murihead at 
the bank as stenographer. I was there almost a year, And at that 
fimp he s+arted me out at $30.00 a month. Here, and I had to take 
dictation from Mr. Cunningham, the Vice-President, and Mr, Murihead, 
It Was just amazing, to get paid a dollar a day for all the 
schooling that I had, and education that I had managed to stock up 
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in my head. 

Then I had a chance to go to work at the First National Bank. 
At one time it was called the Farmers State Bank. But I don't 
remember, I think it Was First National and then it was Farmers 
State Bank and then back to First National Bank again, And then 
there was a. third bank in here at one time. Then I think the 
Farmers State Bank and the First National Bank, there was a merger 
between the two. Because on the corner the Mountain States Power 
was over from the Courthouse all that Was across the street there, 
on the corner of seventh and Big Horn. The old Courthouse was 
there. I can't tell you just exactly Where that bank was, but it 
wasn't right on the corner, it was two or three places over. 


Loisi Well George Murihead was in Stockgrowers wasn't he? 

Marion! Yes, He was the owner of Stockgrowers State Bank. And 
let's see Who was in the First National before Ray Bower was. Ray 
Bower had just gone to work as head of the First National Bank When 
I moved over there. Lloyd Heron worked there as cashier at that 
time, too. Edith Bower Who Is Edith Fritsler, she worked there, 
Then there Was a Marie Paris it seems like worked there, too, I 
Worked up to an assistant Cashier, when I was over there, I took 


dictation from Mr, Bower, 


I wrote all the mortgages, typed them up 


and all that sort of thing. Then I also ran the bookkeeping 
machines that recorded various accounts and kept track of the cash 


in the vault and all that sort of stuff. 

Lois! Did your pay increase When you got a promotion? 

Marion! Yes, When I Worked, I think I worked up to a hundred and 
fifty. About the time we went into the depression, I took a ten 
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percent cut per month until I '.vss down to seventy dollars. Then I 
had to drop part of my insurance pol iciest that I carried. Bsiley =■ 
Work, you asked me when I met Bailey, well they came in 1917, here. 
They came out from Missouri. Bo We Were all in school together. 

But I Was down in grade school and he was in high school. So that 
is hoW We met. 

So in 1931. Bailey and I had gone together for about five 
years. All our friends were married but us. Just about. So We 
decided maybe We ought to get married. And so he built this hou=e. 
As I said We were married in November and he finished it up the 
night before we Were married. I remember I Was busy making drapes 
on the floor in the living room at home at night, so I would have 
some curtains to put up at the house. Then on our honeymoon we went 
to Denver, and there we bought furniture. 

Lois! Can you remember about how much it was? 

Marion! Yes. I had saved five hundred dollars and for that I got 
two chairs and a davenport from American Furniture Company. I got a 
bedroom furniture, bed, and dresser and chest of drawers. I got a 
dinette set and I guess that was all, as I bought furniture for 
Roy's room here. For that, he asked me how I wanted to pay for it. 
j ■= = i h we were going to pay cash. So for that, they threw in one 
occasional chair and a night table, and a coffee table, and they 
paid the freight up here, because I Wrote out a check to pay for a.ll 

the furniture, 

Lois! Did you have a stove and refrigerator? 

Marions Bailey got all that stuff, here locally. He got that, we 
-(-i-jpf while We Were on our honeymoon because we didn t have 
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any furniture to put in the house. 

Loisi You mentioned one time, or was this when you were With your 
folks, you had a gas refrigerator 7 

Marion! Yes, that was When I had moved home with the folks. 

Loisi Mow are you talking about natural gas 7 
Marion I yes. 

Loisi And that came into Worland in the early times? 

Marion! We had a cook stove where you burn coal and wood. We 
heated the same way in the living room. You didn't have any heat in 
the bedrooms. Then when gas came in, we converted the cookstove to 
a gas stove. And then our first electric, our first refrigerator 
Was a gas refrigerator. 

Loiss Do you happen to remember about how much it cost you for gas 
and like that 7 

Marion! Not very much. It really was quite economical. It was 
more economical then electricity was. I remember the folks saying 
that, 

Then when the depression really hit us, the year that we were 
married here in Worland. I remember, before Bailey and I were 
married, I said, "Well, should I keep on working or do you want me 
to be lust a housewife." Bailey said, "Well how much do you earn?" 

I said, "A hundred and fifty." I was as proud as I could be of that. 
He said, "You mean you work all month of a hundred and fifty 
dollars." And I said, "Well, yes". "Well," he says, "I make more 
than that in the construction business." But he says, "You can do 
what you want to." So I said, "Well, I guess I'll keep on working," 
So that is the way we did it. And then, with in just about a month, 
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his construction business just went to almost nothing. It took all 
he and his Dad could make to keep his family cause they had a large 
family. And We lived on what I made. And at that time I had a. lady 
here, she was a Merman lady, keeping house for us and I paid her 
thirty dollars a month. Well, when I was cut down to seventy 
dollars a month, I told her that I couldn't keep her any longer. 

She didn't have any place to go, so she cut her own wages to fifteen 
dollars a month if I would give her a couple of extra, hours to spend 
at the church. And she said, she knew she could save me enough 
money in food that it wouldn't be too expensive for me, So I said, 
"All right we'll try it." And I found there are more things that 
could be made out of carrots and potatoes than I ever knew was 
possible. And then we had friends that had farms. And Lou Spratt, 
Hutchinson was her name, she worked at Stockgrowers Bank. She had 
married Bob Spratt at Ten Sleep. So she canned up a lot of 
Vegetables at the ranch and brought them in. Then We were rationed 
on sugar and meat which included butter and lard. We had ration 
tickets for that. And if some families that used more sugar, people 
Who did more in baking, and things like that, We'd trade stamps. We 
Would give our sugar stamps and we'd get some shoe stamps, And 
then, I don't remember exactly why I left the First National Bank 
now. but I got a job with the Rationing Board, For a time, where 
Were we, we had a fire at the Drug Store, I remember that, and it 
Seems like we Were in that building, the Bank took that part of that 
building and repaired it. I'm not real clear on that. Because Mr. 
Streett, Delmer Streett worked at the Holly Sugar. That is the 
father of Paul Shipley's wife, Paul Shipley married Clara streett. 
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He built the building up where Ricker's Pharmistry is now for Dad 
for his new Drug Store after We had the fire there in the building. 
It broke out in the prescription room. It just burned every thing. 

I don't know what what caused it. Then my brother and I took off, 
Dad was out hunting in the Jackson Hole Country. We took off and 
Went Up to get him and bring him back so he could take care of what 
Was left of the Drug Store. 

Lois! Did he have insurance on that at that time? 

Marion! Oh yeah. But it Was a bad fire. All the pictures, Dad did 
a lot of. he had a very special big Kodak, a big graphite Kodak. He 
took pictures of all the football games and he would do things up at 
the school, track meets, they called them back then, Where they 
Would do high-jumps and hurdles and all that sort of thing that they 
did competing for it, track students. He Would take the pictures 
all the time. All that was destroyed, All the early days of the 
high school students in their activities because it Was all stored, 
We had a balcony in that Drug Store just above the prescription 
room, It burned, all of it up. All those records were lost. 

For amusement, during the depression, you didn't go down town 
and pay n nickel for a cup of coffee. You just didn t have it. Ws 
would play cards. Somebody Would call up and say Was this Bill 
Alrich, owner of the Worland Hardware at that time, He lived in 
Billings, Herb Paris was the manager of that store. He Would come 
into toWn, when he would be checking out oh his store. He was going 
With Lou Spratt at that time. They Would come up and somebody Would 
bring a stalk of celery, and somebody would bring some eggs. 
Depending upon What you had in your house, Why you would play cards 
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in the evening. We Would put everything together and fix a. lunch of 
some kind. We really had a real good time. Everybody shared 
everything they had and you had time to enjoy your friends. But any 
more you just don't do very often. 

Lois! A1 w a y s b u s y w i t h someth! n g. 

Marions So We got along. I know I didn't mind it. Every thing 
seemed, sure you had to plan things. I can remember on Saturday 
night. Roy would go down to Dad and Mother's for the Weekend, oh 
Friday night he would go down. On Saturday, we'd splurge. I could 
buy tWo short cut steaks for twenty-five cents a piece. And 'we 

I 

Would have a. salad and a baked potato. And that really was a real 
treat to eat. 

Lois I What did you eat. macaroni? 

Marion! Yes, macaroni and we had canned carrots, because this 
friend of mine canned peas, beans, and carrots out of the garden. 

And she Would bring them. I would have my shelves all lined With 
these canned vegetables. Her real name was Alula, everybody called 
her Lou. She would make all this stuff and bring it into me. She 
Wouldn't let me pay for it. Just surplus stuff and she gave it to 
me, Then when We would run out, Why then We'd buy some canned stuff 
from the grocery store, 

Lois. Do you remember prices of milk, bread? 

Marion I Oh yes, We got milk from the dairy, Snyders, That was 
Helen Clark, I mean Helen Snyder Was Helen Clark. She married, I 
can't think of his first name, it is the present Helen Snyder here 
in Worland, She, they had a dairy, but I don't remember how much it 

cost. 
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Loist Did you have a car 7 

Marion! Yes, we always had a car. Bailey took care* that was 
Bailey's part of the living. Of course, they had trucks for their 
business and everything because they mixed concrete. They did 
everything. When they built a house it Was done by the contractor, 
and he did everything, They did have plumbers. I remember Ira. 
Denny, who is Jim Denny's father, the present Jim Denny, They came 
out and they lived here. They were cousins of, let's see, Ira's 
Wife Was mv Dad's first cousin, I didn't find that out until just a 
couple years ago, I knew they Were related but I didn't know how, 

You did everything in your home, We were friends with Lloyd 
and Ilene Kerbv, and Lloyd's Father's name was Tom Kerby. They came 
from over around the Sheridan area. They had the Theater here. 

They Were part of the group of us that played cards a lot, so they 
would take us to the show. We would get to go to the show for 
nothing. So We were real lucky to get to go to a show once in a 
While, But you just didn't go anywhere or spend anything for any 
thing frivolous. You needed every nickel you had. 

They put in, they mixed the concrete, They did all the 
pouring, the framing and When we built our house, this house is 
lathe and plaster. There is no press-board, or whatever they call 
that stuff on the wall, Everything is sturdy you know it is not 
made out of that compressed paper stuff, 

Loisi Do you know how much it cost 7 

Marion! I think with Bailey and his men working, they built our 
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house for three thousand dollars. 

Loisi HoW much did the lot sell for? 

Mari ohi I forget now. let's see he bought the lot from Charlie 

Hanner. I don't remember the price of the lot. Guess it his 

business. 

Lois! Oh I was just Wondering. 

Marion! I don't think I ever asked him. I think he said four 
hundred dollars, is what he paid for the lot. And he built Bill 
Black's house right next door just before he built ours. Bill Black 
worked for the old Worland Grit. 

Loisi Well, then during the Second World War did he do some 
bui1din g ? 

Marioni Oh yes, I wish you would try to talk to his brother Keith 
and then his other brother Dale Johnson and they could tell you in 
detail all the buildings that they built. 

Loisi Is there one in particularly remember. 

Marion! I know of one. that is the Catholic Church. It is the 
brick one, I don't remember what street it is on. 

Lois! It's up here on Howell,(I should have said Charles Ave.) It 
makes one of those funny curves. 

Marion: I don't remember all the residences he built. He built the 

house, well it Was Lloyd Kerby's first home, It is down here on 
Culbertson. It is in the six hundred block, I think. It was a 
beautiful big home, Then he built his new house for him over on, I 
don't know what street it is. 

Lois! Circle Road? 

Marions Yeah, over in there. That was their second home, But they 
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could tell you in detail all the residences, Then in later years* 
he quit building homes, and built commercial property. And he, I 
can't remember, he built school houses, and things like that, He 
bid on jobs, I know he built the old Montgomery Ward Store, They 
did the work on that When Montgomery Ward moved in here, And that 
Would be up on Main Street. 

Lois! That is the Laird Building isn't it? 

Marion I I don't know. Laird Building? 

Loisi Yes, Wasn't that where Wards was? 

Marion! I don't know, I don't remember but he worked, I can't 
remember. 

Lois! Then When did you start the Credit Bureau? 

Marions I bought it in 1947, I remember that date, January 1, 

1947, That was when I went in to business for myself, I bought it 
from M.W.Watson, But I managed it for the people in Casper. That 
Was, Mr, Lierd and Mr. Miracle, They were partners in the Credit 
Bureau in Casper, And I worked for them, I opened up the office 
here in 1938 and I worked for them, managed it for them, 

Loisi Well, things were coming out of the depression and we Went 
into Worid War 11? 

Marion! Yes, and then I got a job with the Rationing Board, I just 
had Washakie County and then I wound Up supervising all the 
Rationino Offices and the Office of Price Control from Lander to 
Gardiner, Montana, 

Lois! Boy, you had a big area, 

Marion I Yes. and I had a car but I couldn't come home for week-ends 
0 r anything else, unless it Was rny time to be in my own area. .And I 
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had to go in once a month I had to go into Cheyenne, Wyoming, Which 
was our district hesdgue.rters. I would have to ride the bus, I 
couldn't drive my car, I could always get a car, I could always get 
rationing tickets for gasoline due to the kind of work I did. But I 
had to account for how many miles I drove and so forth and so on, 
Loisi Were you still trying to run the Credit Bureau? 

Marioni No, that Was before I bought the Credit Bureau, That was 
When World War 11 Was on, wasn't it, 

Lois! Yes 

Mariohi That Was before I bought the Credit Bureau. I bought the 
Credit Bureau when I retired from the Government pay, So then, when 
I bought the Credit Bureau, I have been in it ever since. In May of 

19, let's see I bought this one in January of 1947, and in May, I 

put in the Credit Bureau in Cody. I got all those merchants lined 
up, I opened up the Credit Bureau of Cody in May of that year, So 
then I had these four counties to get population enough to make the 
Credit Bureau make some money, Because we didn't have too many 
people in this area, A lot of territory but not many People, 

Lois! Well, then it was, and probably still is very sucessful. We 
have had a loss of population here, but it really grew for a while, 

Marions Yes it did, The oil, having both oil and gas and 

agriculture, we had a good economy until this recent, this is really 
a depression as far as facts are concerned and loss of population, 
Lois 1 , Well I think it was probably about that time the businesses 
started utilizing the Credit Bureau also wash't it 7 
Marion! Yes, because credit was extended. 

Lois! Yes, credit was extended is What made it grow. 
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Marioni It was a good business, but it is like every thing else 

nos)./, 

Lois! Is there any interesting facts about the business, is there 
spy iq business, well what do I want to say, that operated on 
credit that stands out in your mind, and that you had difficulties 
with? 

Marions No, it was a time of opportunity really because they had to 
depend on the Credit Bureau to get the information to extend credit. 
The collections of accounts is a separate part of the Credit Bureau, 
But your credit reporting was the main thing that really moved, 
because the oil companies had to buy credit reports, and J.C, Penny, 
they went into a big campaign to put out credit cards. It was the 
era when credit cards were just beginning to come out. And to get a 
credit card, you had to a have a credit report, I remember one 
firm, that was Texaco, and of course everything was manual. And you 
typed, you gathered the information personally from Courthouse 
records and started a nucleus. I remeber I went to the Courthouse 
and made tape of all the, by tape, I rnean I typed it on a piece of 
roll gum paper, And I went to the County Assessor's Office, and 
copyied the name, address, number of acres in the farm, how much was 
irrigatable, and how much was pasture, That Was the nucleus to 
start a credit record. Then I joined our national associations, 
that was Associating Credit Bureaus, and I forget what is was 
before, it had a different name. But it was a national and later an 
international group of small other Credit Bureaus, a trade 
organization. And they Would lay down the policies of how we 
operated, That is the Way I started toy records, 
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great huge rolls of tape, about two inches wide and put it in the 
typewriter. I would go to the County Agents Office and tape all 
their Courthouse records. I did it in all four counties. So if 
they owned property, that was my start. Then I charged them a 
membership. Each merehant when they wou1d make a reguest for a 
credit report, I Would go through and pick up, and find out where 
they did their buying, and who were their doctors and dentists, and 
where they bought their sutornobles, where they bought their farm 
equipment. I got the credit records and put it together. I Would 
maintain it. I put the information on a. mimeograph What do they 
call it? I can't remember that? 

Loisi Stencil? 

Marioni Stencils. It Was all done on stencils and then transferred 
into a bulletin from the mimeograph machine. And We put the 
bulletin together and sent it to all the merchants in the Big Horn 
Basin. Then later years, I put out a what they called a Credit 
Guide, And I put it into a bond, I put the credit record by code in 
this credit guide book, It was also mimeographed, I was the second 
qj r 1 in the State of Wyoming to put out a Credit Guide, Caspei, the., 
Credit Bureau of Casper put it out first, then I put out one. 

Lois J How many do you suppose you put out, at the time you were 
1 argest ? 

Mariom I think I had somewhere between fifty and a hundred. I did 
it in Worlahd first, then I branched out in the other counties. We 
charged a higher membership rate per month, to get it, we had to 
keen it up to date then We Would update it every so often. Then the 
government decided that was an invasion of privacy, you had to 
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discontinue that. 

Lois! That is something that is interesting too, as this goes on , 
the government became involved? 

Marion I When the government became involved in Credit Bureaus was 
the beginning of the end, because they began putting so many 
fpc + j'irtions of what we coU1 d tell a mercha.nt When he asked for a 
Credit Report that it was a little ridiculus. Then When computers 
came in, the computer people, then told the merchant they didn't 
need to know so much about an individual to do business With him. 

All they needed was the derogatory information. So the people Who 
had good credit records, it wasn't necessary to keep any records on 
them, They didn't need that, which was another school of thought. 

So people Who had good credit, and who had always paid cash, had 
difficulty obtaining credit, because there wasn't any records. And 
that is because the computer didn't, computer people didn't want to 
go to all the expense of taking care of people who had good records. 
All they Wanted the derogatory ones. 

Lois: For example, can you tell us what the government said you 

couldn't tell a business about an individual? Do you remember the 
specific change there? 

Marion: Let me think. You had to have facts. Provable facts of 

any type of information that you could enter into a credit record, 
You couldn't take anything that appeared in a newspaper, because 
they weren't always sure of the origin. And then, there is a 
restriction of What could be taken from the Courthouse record, 
because you had to protect the privacy of the young adults, you 
knoW. dependent People. It was a gradual thing. They just kept 
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curtailing information. Jerry, the girl that was just here, she was 
with me twenty-two years, and she could tell you more about it 
because she dealt With it. I Was, I didn't do all that detail Work, 
because I turned it all over to her. They began restricting 
information that was available for us to tell the merchant that is 
what they were doing. 

Lois! Do, what type of clientel still use the Credit Bureau? 

Marion: You see, we sold our Credit Bureau in '82, our reporting ■ 
department. But up to that time, we had around seventy-five to one 
hundred members over the Big Horn Basin. They belonged to the 
Credit Bureau and would get credit reports. Rules were laid down 
just as to What Went into a. credit report. In the early days, every 
item that appeared in the Courthouse transaction, whether it was in 
the County Clerk's Office, Where your financial statments and all 
those things, financing statments, I mean, and security agreements 
and that sort of thing. Every item that Was done in the Courthouse, 
we could reproduce that and we could put it to an Individual file. 
And When something was paid for, and the release, the releases came 
through, that weht in and showed what they had bought and what they 
paid for it and how they paid it. And of course the collection 
department Where accounts were filed for collection, now that was 
Pi gyp we could give it orally if we had collections, and we could 
put it into Credit reports if We had collections, In the bankruptcy 
law, you reported it, it used to be you reported a bankruptcy 
forever. Now that was cut down to, I don't know, to ten years, then 
seven years, I think when We sold out, you reported a bankruptcy 
for seven years. 
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Lois! Then It is just wiped clean? Y our slate is j ust wiped clean 
so to speak? 

Marioni Well, it isn't really, that is a. misrepresentation. But 
some merchants, for instance, car salesmen, and those sort, or when 
somebody took bankruptcy, that Was the time for a possible customer, 
He wiped his slate clean with a bankruptcy so he sold him a new car. 
They would get stuck a lot of times, but they would still do it, 
Lois! Bo right now, you are more or less into the collections, 
Marion! We are into collections, entirely yes, And with the advent 
of computors, that became something else. It just simply wiped out 
all the old concepts of how records were kept, 

Loisi Well then, you are not really in favor of computors? Do you 
use them then? 

Marion! We use them because we have to, There is no other way to 
do it. 

Loisi Is it a wide area yet, would you say? 

Marion! We used to have our four counties. Everybody respected 
every other Credit Bureaus area that they covered. And now, due to 
computors, there is no respecter of anybody's customers, It is all 
Where ever somebody can sell a service, whether they are clear 
across the state or not, they, if they want to do business with 
somebody else they can, Because there is only five major computer 
companies in United States, They control it all, 

Loisi What do you mean? Do you mean computer companies like IBM 
like that or are you taking about credit agencies. 

Marions I'm talking about the information that Was formally handled 
by Credit Bureaus per say, have all gone into a computer somewhere 
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else. For instance, like TRW, I can't right off my mind I can't name 
the five big ones. But they have consolidated information by area 
and by district and put it into a big computer system. And they can 
serve, they can cross the whole United States if they wanted. But 
they take it on a limited basis, you don't get a complete record. 

And if they purge the file, if there has been no information 
requested on an individual in a given period of time, that person s 
name is dropped. Then you start all over again, Where before, your 
records never died. 

Loisi Well I was thinking, the idea of selling computers, you put 
them in and then you have availabilty of your record, Now your are 
talking about getting records from the Courthouse, 

Marions Well, they, I don't know how to explain it to you, People 
like me, for instance, we sold a portion of our business, it went 
into the Credit Bureau of Casper. We sold to the Credit Bureau of 
Casper, our reporting department. They belong to a big computer 
organization in Atlanta. So they put all their records in to the 

big computer in Atlanta, Georgia, who covers, the whole area of the 

South. They branch out and get somebody elses. They bring it into 
theirs. It is all handled by whoever they can buy out. 

Loisi So if I want, or applied for a J.C. Penny Credit Card now? 

Marioni 'J.C. penny handles their own. They control their own credit 
cards at the present time, 

Lois: Well, say some one else, my credit Information, isn't just 

here in the Courthouse, it could be all over the country. 

Marion! Yes, that is right, 

Loisi go just say Mastercharge or Discover Card, they swap 
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information, no doubt, back and forth. 

Marion s Computor ta1ks to computor. 

Lois! So there isn't any body in particular doing any foot Work 
down here, going in and recording what happens down here. 

Marion! We get information from the Courthouse and We send it on to 
Casper from all the Big Horn Basin, 

Loisi Then there is still business people are still getting a 
bulletin type? 

Marion! Yes, if they want it, 

Loisi Do you suppose, did you feel any prejudice about a woman 
being in business? 

Marion! I never did, There Was only, When I first went into 
business, I met a woman from Pueblo, Colorado, Marie Swabock. She 
and I Were the only two Women in busines, in the credit bureau, 
collection business for a good many years, Because I remember, when 
I Went to my first meeting, which was in Denver and I belonged to 
two international associations, American Collectors Association and 
the Associated Credit Bureaus, American Collectors is strictyly 
collections, always has been. She came up to me and she says, "I am 
so glad to welcome you, I have been the only woman in Colorado, in 
business for myself," and she says, "now where are. your from?" I 
said, "I'rn from Wyoming," She says, "Well, at least we are 
neighbors," So, she and I became very fast friends and we Went to 
national conventions and things. We both held assignments in our 
national associations. I was Educational Director and I think she 
was interested in education, too, But we would go out, be assigned 
to go out over Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and Arizona, No, let's see, 
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there was Colorado, Utah. New Mexico, and Wyoming, We had four 
§ +■ st p = . in oi!r region. So we wouId be sent out and do educationa 1 
Work, brinoinR people up to date on typing of formulation 
information, The equipment we needed to handle the volume of Work 
properly, and the different Systems that developed over the years, 
Which Was an improvement each time, and how you handled it. So we 
were kind of in on the pioneering of the Credit Bureau Work, as far 
as Women Were concerned, 

Lois! On collections, do you suppose, say on percentage of rate, is 
it during the time of boom, were the collections down, or did you 
heve more co11ections 7 

Marionl It has always been a good business, collections business 
has, Because, when good times, new people moved in and you had to 
get credit records from their forrner location and bring it into your 
area, and then it Would spread to where they were doing business, 
When times are kind a bad, there is more collection business, /ou 
don't give so many credit reports. It curtails buying, and causes 

debt to pile up, 

Loisi Do you have a pretty good, or let's say in this particular 
area, do they pay off their debts or is this not predominate any 

more? 

Marion I Well, let's put it another Way, ninety percent of the 
people Want to pay their debts. They work to p*.y their debt=, with 
the present astromomicsl debt of health care and all, it is causing 
more debt, But, there is only, there is less than ten percent of 
the people that have no intention of paying a debt, And that is 
Whero by Working with people we would help them to budget their 
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incomes and teach them hot' to manage their money, a lot of it, just 
sit down with them and show them how to budget and how to figure out 
What they can afford to buy. We have spent a. lot of time with 
people to keep them from getting deeper into debt. 

Loisi What do you suppose, you mentioned health care, what else do 

you suppose is the biggest contribution to debt 7 

Marion; The availsblity of credit. It is real easy to get into 

debt. 

Loisi That is for sure, Well, what do you think about Worland, as 
a whole? You have lived here a number of years. 

Marions Well, I guess, I believe that it will have to come back, 
some way or other. I don't think, I hope we are not going to be 
another ghost area. I think there is too much possibility, The 
World is changing so fast that surely there is going to be a need 
for things Wyoming can produce. 

Lois! Well, I hope it isn't just taking our minerals away and oil, 
Marion! It Is a little scary, and it makes you Wonder what the 
future is going to hold. But mankind will find some Way of finding 
a niche for himself, 

Loisi Oh, I think so. Is there any particular incidence in your 
collection business that you had problems collecting from anybody 
particularly? 

Marion! Well, there are some, but I don't want to discuss those 
things. We always, we Worked on the premise that most people Will 
pay if you help them work out a way to pay. And those people Who 
just ignore you, you simply resort to legal policies and force them 
to pay and you force them in bankrupcy. That is very much in the 
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minority of your collection business. Most people want to pay. 

Loisi That is a good theory, but sometimes I wonder. 

Marion! We11 that is true. 

Lois! Well I just don't, it appears to me that, well, we didn't buy 
anymore that we could pay for, or thought we could pay for, and it 
seems that people nowdays have a different attitude. 

Marioni Oh, they do, they want everything yesterday. They want to 
start out with everything that their parents worked for years to 
acUmulate, they Want it all right now. And that poses a problem. 

It is great for the people who grant the credit, if they can collect 
it. But you know, for instance, we would start out With, say a 
limited number of pots and pans and one set of dishes. You were 
lucky if you had a whole set of dishes, and an economy size set of 
dinner ware. Now they want two or three sets of dishes. Just look 
at the appliances, where maybe we had one. We had a miker and that 
was a luxury. We used to mash potatoes with a potato masher, 

Loisi Well, do you think the stability of Worland here, was from 
farmers. 

Marions Primarily, it was farming and stock raising. Then the 
minerals came later. 

Loisi Do you think the businesses and the banks worked with these 
people too? 

Marioni Oh definately, You bet they did. The banks have done much, 

,,ii/p were lucky to have strong banks here in Worland. 

loi=s Ndhe of them failed during the depression here, did they? 

\ 

Marion) No, the banks have always been the hub of business in 
Worland I'm sure. We had people in from Thermopolis, Basin and 
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GreybU 11. Sss now those banks, how Basin is still a. good strong 
bank. Look at how small the comrnuity of Basih is. But see there is 
the out lying people. There are people from Thermoplis, Basin and 
Greybu11 Who bank in Worland. I think in a way, We have been lucky. 
We haven't had Savings and Loan institutions in Worland. We were a. 
comrnuity that were loyal to their banks. There is always a few 
people that would, well, I am making a mistake, because we have the 
Big Horn Basin Federal Savings and Loan, But that has been a good 
strong Institution, well run, that has been a help. It depends upon 
many situations as to what financing institution it is. We have 
been lucky that We have had good solid ones. 

Lois: Well, I think they have been conservative, let's put it that 

Way. 

Ma.rioh! They Were conservative. 

Loisi Well, I don't know of anything particular, is there any thing 
more that you can think of over the years, the changes? 

Marioni Oh, probably, there are a lot of things, I haven't thought 
of. It is just things, there were business failures In the 
depression, I'm sure it caused my Father's problem. Goodness sake, 
if he could see What a prescription costs now, he wouldn't believe 
it possible. He just didn't make that much money on it, and they 
had to prepare all the medicines, besides, you didn't just buy it, 
Lois! I think now days a druggist makes a pretty good income. 

Marioni Yes. My Dad would open up the Store at seven o'clock in 
the morning and wouldn't close until after midnight. And it was 
every day. 

Lois! And you said your Mother made lunches, I suppose they sold 
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ice cream? / 

Marioni Oh yes. we had a fountain. A complete fountain, ice cream, 
you bouqht syrups for for the soft drink, you didn't buy bottles of 
cokes and stuff, you used a syrup on it. 

Lois; What for ten cents, maybe you got a soda? 

Marioni Yes, fifteen cents, you could buy a good ice cream soda and 
at Dad's store we used to have a special on Saturday on banana 
splits. I think, I'm not positive of this price, but it seems to me 
it Was ten cents. We would make a, we would cut down on bananas, we 
Would cut them a little smaller, a little smaller dish, and a little 
smaller scoops of ice cream, but some of all the ingredients that 
went into a banana split went into it. It was just a little smaller 
one. And we would run a. special on it, ten or fifteen cents. Coke 
Was a nickle, 

Lois! Well, I sure do thank you, and I have probably taken up more 
of your time. 

Marion! I didn't think we'd be tied up this long. 

Loisi I really have enjoyed talking to you, 

Marioni I enj oyed it, too. 
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